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banking house founded by old Andy's father, as a voluntary kind of family team for co-ordination of all the Mellon enterprises,10
Perhaps oddly, the Mellon clan keeps itself carefully tinder wraps. Customarily it has not, like the Du Fonts, participated much in the life of the community. Nor are the Mellons active politically in any direct manner, though, as is more than obvious, their power, should they choose to exert it financially, could be overwhelming. W. L. Mellon, another nephew, was for some years the Republican state chairman. But the Mellons like to keep out of the news, perhaps because they are sensitive about Andy's reputation, and they have withdrawn from most relationships in public affairs.
Pittsburgh is a vulnerable city. Lay off steel, and everything lays off. Its industrial life is not, like that of St. Louis or Cincinnati, diversified. The rash of strikes in 1946, culminating in that of an independent union in the Duquesne Light Company, which cut off power, left the community irritable and sullen. December 8 was the first day in a solid year that Pittsburgh did not have some strike or other.
There are all manner of curious Pittsburgh distinctions. From the point of view of tonnage handled, it is by far the greatest port in the world, though hundreds of miles from any ocean and 150 miles from the nearest lake. The Pittsburgh locks, like those at Sault Ste. Marie, handle more traffic than the Panama Canal. The city is, as everybody knows, one of the most shockingly ugly and filthy in the world; most of the time, like London, it lies under a grim tart canopy of smoke and fog. Its approaches are the most forbidding of any city I saw in America, and its traffic arrangements the worst. In the environs, near steel mills like Irvin, are cemeteries of motorcars, thick with rusting carcasses. Pittsburgh has the biggest neon sign in the world, and no locally owned newspaper. Its Catholic community has liberal elements; recently the official organ of the archdiocese went so far as to attack General Franco as an "undisguised dictator." Its university is in the form of a forty-two-story skyscraper, and is called "the Cathedral of Learning"; it has an admirable symphony orchestra, and its Carnegie Exhibition is one of the chief annual events in the American world of art.
. Never, until I came to Pittsburgh, had I heard the phrase "industrial folklore." Its heroes are such Paul Bunyans of steel as Joe Magarac, who could toss a locomotive off the tracks with his little finger. Magarac is a Hungarian, and his formidable rival is a Jugoslav, Steve Mestrovic, who can twist a five-hundred pound iron bar into a pretzel. Both comb their hair with traveling cranes, and boil their eggs in a Bessemer converter.
10 New York Times, July 14, 1946.